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was enough. His own ministerial career would have
been far removed from the international scene in normal
circumstances, but the circumstances were far from
normal, and he was forced to look out over the
troubled world. The conclusions at which he arrived
were to manifest themselves when he became Prime
Minister.

Meanwhile it did not for some time appear likely
that he would occupy the position. It was clear that
Mr. MacDonald would not continue until the end of
the Parliament, and that he would be succeeded by
Mr. Baldwin: so much was obvious, but after that,
what? Every name was canvassed, and for a few
months Mr. Runciman was well in the running.
Sir Samuel Hoare was another probable until the
rejection of his arrangement with M. Laval, and there
are some who think that had he, after his resignation,
conducted a campaign in favour of his proposals, he
might have made his succession almost inevitable. Sir
Douglas Hogg was yet a third whose chances were
good, but he went to the Upper House as Lord
Hailsham. The strength of Mr. Chamberlain's posi-
tion lay not only in his character, but also in the fact
that he had emerged from the Indian controversy,
almost alone of the Conservative leaders, without
having trodden too heavily on the toes of those who
disagreed with him. He, of course, supported the
policy of the Government, but he did so without
conveying the impression that he thought the ranks of
his opponents were exclusively filled with fools and
knaves. So it came about that when Mr. Baldwin
resigned after the Coronation it was for this third
great Chamberlain that His Majesty sent to be his
Prime Minister.